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THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 


Historiographical Introduction 


The East African slave trade has attracted much less 
attention from both professional historians and popular 
writers than has its West African counterpart. The reasons 
for this are not difficult to find. Most of the people who have 
written about the slave trade have been European, or 
American, or Afro-American, people whose relevant 
historical traditions link them intimately and over- 
whelmingly with West Africa. West Africa was the great 
reservoir for the Atlantic slave trade; East Africa entered 
that story only as a single, final chapter. Where the Atlantic 
Qcean provided the world setting for the West African 
slave trade, the Indian Ocean was the stage for the East 
African slave trade. Consequently, relatively few Western 
writers have been concerned with the latter, as it 
only marginally forms part of their heritage. Even more 
regrettable is the fact that the major work which has been 
done to date on the East African slave trade is not at all 
satisfactory. 


Sir Reginald Coupland was a British imperial historian 
writing in the 1930s. His pioneering studies, East Africa 
and its Invaders (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938, reprinted 
1961), and The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1939), are massively detailed 
histories of the East African coast and the western Indian 
Ocean, but his interpretation of the genesis and nature of 
the East African slave trade clearly reveals his bias and 
does not stand up under close examination. Coupland argued 
that the slave trade in East Africa began with the very 
first contacts with Asia, and that it was from then on a 
theme which ran “like a scarlet thread through all the 
subsequent history of East Africa until our own day”. To 
the slave trade he attributed the small population of East 
Africa. He also subscribed to the view that long before 
there was a demand for slaves at the coast, slavery was a 
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common institution among all Africans; that “for ages 
past” the Arabs had struck far inland in order to trade 
with the Africans; and that almost all Africans made “docile 
and dutiful” slaves and were characterized by their “mute 
submission to their fate”. His final conclusion was that 
although the annual volume of the East African slave trade 
never rivalled the numbers involved during the heyday of 
the West African traffic, its operation over “at least two) 
thousand years” suggests that the total number of slaves 
exported over this period “must have been prodigious”, 
with the implication that it at least equalled the total for | 
West Africa. 


No historian of Africa will dispute the assertion that 
slaves have been exported from East Africa for as long as 
Coupland has stated. But just as we draw a distinction 
between the incidental trade in slaves which trickled across 
the Sahara from West to North Africa as long ago as the 
days of the Roman Empire, on the one hand, and the 
phenomenon which we call the West African slave trade, 
on the other, so we must draw a similar distinction for 
East Africa. Indeed, both Dr. G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville 
and Miss Alison Smith do so in their chapters (5 and 7) 
in the Oxford History of East Africa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, Vol. I, 1963, ed. Roland Oliver and Gervase Mathew). 
But these first steps towards the revision of Coupland’s 
interpretation, which reads uncomfortably like a lame 
apologia for European exploitation of Africans in the 
Atlantic slave trade, have not received much attention 
outside of scholarly circles. Since it was first published 
in 1957, Zoe Marsh and G. W. Kingsnorth’s An Introduction 
to the History of East Africa (Cambridge University Press), 
which is still the standard school textbook in East Africa, 
has doggedly repeated Coupland’s colonial point of view 
through two new editions. Our task here is to destroy 
the myth of this erroneous interpretation and to present a 
more balanced, realistic picture of the East African slave 
trade. 


The Rise and Decline of the Slave Trade: External Factors 


{ It is very clear that the East African slave trade as a 
| factor of continuing historical significance traces its roots 
back no further than the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Coupland’s argument that it was of continuing importance 
from the earliest contacts with Asia simply cannot be sub- 
stantiated. The slave trade as a factor in the modern history 
of East Africa does not trace its roots back thousands of 
years. The African slave revolts in ninth century Iraq, as 
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in fifteenth century Bengal, which Coupland 


s ; : : 
ea as proof of his point, need to be considered more 
emitically than he did. In fact, all the sources on which we 
C 


well 
mbra' 
for these accounts of slaves from East Africa need to 
rely e-examined in the light of modern scholarship. For 
re ple little is known of the precise origins of these 
aie There is certainly no evidence at all that East Africa 
slav peing depopulated by slaving during the centuries of 
earlier trade. For the low population density of East 
Berica we must look instead to its frequently harsh 
A slogy to its great stretches of dry, highland plains which 
_. unsuitable for large, settled agricultural communities. 
O 4 the contrary, the greatest slaving province of East Africa 
Bale Lake Malawi region — has long been one of the 
Bast densely populated areas of East Africa. In this respect 
ike common myth of depopulation is no more valid for 
East Africa than it is for most of West Africa. The case 
of Angola stands out as the exception, rather than the 
rule. And Coupland’s citation of the great revolts of African 
slaves in Asia, not to mention the great slave rising on 
Zanzibar in the late 1830s, is evidence that his low regard 
for their bravery and love of freedom is a flagrant distortion 
of the truth. 
Further evidence that the slave trade was by no means 
prominent in East Africa before the eighteenth century 
comes from the Portuguese. Surely the Portuguese, as the 
pioneers of the Atlantic slave trade, would have tried to 
exploit the slave trade in East Africa had they found it 
to be already flourishing. But the early Portuguese 
chroniclers only mention the slave trade in passing. Much 
more important were the gold and ivory trades to Arabia 
and India. It is to these products that the Portuguese 
invaders turned their attention throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, not only along the coasts of 
Kenya and Tanzania, but also in Mozambique and Zim- 
babwe. Even wax and ambergris seen to have been more 
important than slaves during most of this period. For 
unlike the colonialists in the Americas, the Portuguese 
never developed any sort of plantation economy in India. 
The Portuguese slave trade from Mozambique to India 
rarely reached as many as one thousand individuals in any 
one year, and was usually less than half that number. That 
to Brazil was illegal until 1645 and was never seriously 
pursued until the beginning of the nineteenth century. As 
late as 1753, when the foundations of the new slave trade 
.in East Africa were being laid, there was a grand total of 
only 4399 African slaves in the whole of Portuguese India. 


What were these foundations? Despite the long Arab 
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contact with East Africa, and their notorious domination 
of the export trade in the nineteenth century, the Arab 
slave trade formed only one pillar upon which the de. 
grading business was built. The other was the establishment 
of a typical colonial plantation economy, utterly dependent 
on slave labour, on the French island colonies of Mauritius 
and Réunion, in the middle of the Indian Ocean. This 
revolutionary development dates from 1739, when Bertrand 
Francois Mahé de la Bourdonnais became Governor-General] 
of the Mascarene Islands, as they were known together, 
During the previous decade there had been isolated slave 
trading expeditions from the islands to Mozambique, which 
was by then the only Portuguese stronghold in East 
Africa, Mombasa having been finally lost in 1729. Mada. 
gascar, which had earlier been the only source of the few 
Slaves then on the islands, was no longer considered to be 
a safe place for the French to trade because of the hostility 
of the chiefs with whom they had been doing business, 
So when La Bourdonnais began casting around for a source 
of slave labour to work on his newly planted sugar and 
coffee plantations, he turned to the nearest European 
colonial power which was in a position to help him. His 
choice was also influenced by the fact that he was an old 
friend of the incoming Governor of Mozambique, Nicolau 
Tolentino de Almeida, as corrupt an individual as ever 
graced the administration of the Portuguese colonial empire, 
Together they inaugurated the cruel, systematic exploitation 
of the people of Mozambique by selling them into slavery 
halfway across the Indian Ocean. 


1,000 to 2,000 were sold to them by the Portuguese. The 
_whole business dragged to a virtual halt at Mozambique 
| during the 1740s and 1750s because the Portuguese officials 

of the period were fairly attentive to the royal laws against 

allowing foreign powers to trade there. During these years, 
however, the French responded by shifting their attention 
to Ibo, the principal port of the Kerimba Islands, which 
lay just south of Cape Delgado and well outside any 
effective Portuguese administration. The French slave trade 
to the Mascarene Islands really got under way during the 
1770s, when the new Governor-General did everything he 
could to encourage the slave trade with the French. 

According to official figures, more than 1,000 slaves were 

being exported each year. French smuggling, to avoid the 

taxes which were levied at Mozambique, probably raised 
the annual figure to at least 1,500. A similar figure was 
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pably taken away from-Ibo during this decade. Hence- 
pron the Portuguese at Mozambique and Ibo (and later 
fore yelimane, near the mouth of the Zambezi River) were 
et itted to a policy of slaving from which there was no 


Be ng pack until abolition. 


yrnin. 
' The trade became much brisker in the ’eighties, especially 
fter the conclusion of the American War of Independence. 
” ring the ‘seventies a few adventurous French slavers 
td taken cargoes from Mozambique to the West Indies, 
cause they were finding it increasingly unprofitable to 
Pa their chattels along the Guinea coast. Now, in peace- 
a ith greater competition for slaves in West Africa, 


i Ww. 
ve way was opened for a massive expansion of the 
American slave trade from East Africa. At the same time 


Portuguese vessels also began to take an active, though 
still secondary, part in the trade to the Mascarene Islands. 
Official figures from Mozambique alone show that from 
1781 through 1794 a total of 46,461 slaves were embarked 
on Portuguese and foreign ships, nearly all of which were 
French./ Allowing for a minimal amount of smuggling, at 
jeast 4,000 slaves annually must have been leaving the 
Mozambique area during this period. While the Kerimba 
Island trade was still important, it seems not to have kept 
pace with the Mozambique trade. At the end of the 
century Brazilian slaves began to make their presence felt 

at Mozambique. The Napoleonic Wars somewhat curtailed 

the slave trade at Mozambique until after 1810, although 
one observer estimated that 10,000 slaves were exported 

from there in that year. Furthermore, during the same 
era slaves replaced ivory as the single most important 
export of the Portuguese colony. For the next four decades 
the Portuguese imperialists, having antagonized legitimate 
African trade to Mozambique, were economically committed 
to slave trading in order to maintain the thinnest veneer 
ef an administration in their East African colony. 


To the north of Cape Delgado, beyond which the Portu- 
guese no longer commanded any sort of authority, a similar 
situation was shaping up. After the Omani Arabs had 
responded to the call of some of the Swahili rulers of the 
coastal towns and with their help had in 1698 evicted the 
Portuguese from Mombasa and other outposts, they were 
themselves too weak to do more than disturb and rob the 
very people who had sought their aid. The ruling Yorubi 
dynasty of Oman was divided against itself and a series of 
civil wars made it impossible for the Omani to devote much 
attention to their claims in East Africa. But after the 
Busaidi family overthrew the Yorubi and established their 
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rule in Oman in about 1744, they were able to begin effective 
economic exploitation of the people of East Africa. Like al] 
previous merchants on the coast they were primarily 
interested in ivory; but from this point on we can also 
detect a steady increase in the slave trade. 

There are not, however, any accurate statistics on the 
volume of the Arab slave trade in the eighteenth century, 
The first indication which exists comes from a French slaver 
named Jean-Vincent Morice, who traded at both Zanzibar 
and Kilwa, which was the most important slave port on 
the coast, in the 1770s. On. 14 September 1776 Morice made 
a treaty with the Sultan of Kilwa for the annual purchase 
of at least 1,000 slaves. In three trips to Zanzibar and 
Kilwa before signing this treaty, he had bought 2,325 slaves 
for export. Morice does not tell us how many slaves the 
Arabs were taking away from the coast each year, but he 
clearly considered it to be big business by French standards, 
It seems reasonable to suggest that at least 2,000 slaves a 
year were involved in the Arab trade at this time. So 
although the French did not dominate the slave trade here 
as they did at Mozambique, they acted as an-important 
stimulus to the demand for slaves at a period when the 
Arab trade was still outgrowing its infancy. French efforts 
continued through the 1780s, but by the end of the century 
these probably had become much less important than the 
Arab trade. In 1811 the captain of a visiting British ship 
estimated that at least 6,000 to 10,000 slaves annually passed 
through the Zanzibar market. Considerably more than 
half of these would have come from Kilwa. 

It is only in the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century, then, that the East African slave trade began to 
reach the proportions of the sixteenth century trade in 
West Africa. By 1810 the total East African trade was barely 
two-thirds of the average annual number of slaves exported 
from West Africa throughout the seventeenth century. It 
was not until after 1810 that the East African slave trade 
became anywhere near as voracious as the West African 
trade at its height in the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

Several new factors gave rise to the increased demand 
for slaves from East Africa during the nineteenth century. 
In the Portuguese coastal sphere of influence there was a 
sharp upswing in the slave trade to Brazil. This was caused 
by the removal of the Portuguese royal family from Lisbon 
to Brazil during the Napoleonic Wars. Special concessions 
were granted to the Brazilians and soon a flourishing trade 
in slaves was being carried on around the Cape of Good 
Hope at Mozambique. This traffic was further stimulated 
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he 1820s by British pressure to limit Portuguese and 
‘lian slaving to south of the equator. These measures 
gely ineffectual until the abolition of the slave 
trade by the Brazilians themselves in 1850, at which time 
the trade was quickly choked off. What they did do, how- 
ever, was to encourage the Brazilians to explore the 
possibilities of the Mozambique trade. By 1820 at 
jeast 10,000 slaves a_ year were legally embarked 
at Mozambique for Brazil alone. When we allow 
for smuggling and the still considerable French slave 
trade to Réunion (the British had taken possession of 
Mauritius in 1810), it seems reasonable to suggest that about 
15,000 slaves were being carried away from Mozambique 
each year during the 1820s and 1830s. At the same time 
there was a great rise in the trade from the Zambezi port 
of Quelimane, as well as a marked increase of the trade 
from Ibo. Both of these areas were infamous as slaving 
orts and frequently are condemned as such in the writings 
of members of the British naval anti-slave patrol, which 
was provided for in the Moresby Treaty of 1822 between 
Great Britain and the Sultan of Oman. Although no 
accurate figures exist, both areas seem to have been export- 
ing some 10,000 people annually during this period, with 
Quelimane perhaps providing up to 15,000 individuals in 
more active years. Ibo particularly was frequented by Arab 
and Swahili slavers, while the French and Brazilians 
gathered at Quelimane. 

The Brazilian slave trade in East Africa came to a quick 
halt at mid-century, but the French remained active into 
the 1860s by resorting to a system of thinly disguised slave 
exportation which was called “free labour emigration”. 
This arrangement had been initiated in 1843 at Kilwa and 
Zanzibar. In 1854 it was extended to Mozambique by virtue 
of an agreement with the Portuguese colonialists. Slaves 
were purchased at the coast by the French and then 
“voluntarily” signed up on board ship to emigrate for as 
many as five years to Réunion, or to the recently acquired 
colonies of Mayotta, in the Comoro archipelago, or Nossi- 
Bé, off the north-west coast of Madagascar. This crude sham 
was only brought to an end in 1864, by which time the 
French were comfortably assured of a steady supply of 
cheap labour for their colonies in the only slightly more 
respectable form of “coolies” from British India. 

But this was not the end of the slave trade from the 
coast of Mozambique. In the many inlets and harbours 
away from the few points of Portuguese control, Arabs and 
Swahili continued to take on cargoes of slaves to be carried 
across the Mozambique Channel to the Sakalava chiefdoms 
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of north-western Madagascar. In fact, there was an up. 
swing in this trade during the mid-1870s, and it cannot be 
said to have been abolished until the beginnings of effective 
colonial rule in both Mozambique and Madagascar, in the 
1890s. Eloquent testimony to this little known trade is foung 
in the considerable number of culturally unassimilateq 
Makua people who today live in north-western Madagascar, 


Turning northwards again, we see that the great upswing 
of the slave trade in East Africa ultimately was due to the 
creation of a plantation economy on Zanzibar and Pemba 
Islands and to the establishment of an Omani Arab com. 
mercial empire in the north-western Indian Ocean. As we 
have already seen, the latter process was well underway 
by 1810. But the consolidation and business-like organization 
of the commercial dominion, together with the encourage. 
ment given to Omani Arab penetration and settlement in- 
East Africa, only came with the reign of Sayyid Said ibn 
Sultan, who ruled Oman and its possessions from 1806 to 
his death in 1856. Sayyid Said was a merchant-king, and 
he soon realized that a great fortune could be made in East 
Africa. He first came to East Africa in 1828, eager to con- 
solidate his feeble hold on the coast and, in particular, to 
put down the long-standing challenge to Omani over-rule 
which was posed by the independent Mazrui leaders of 
Mombasa. The Mazrui were finally crushed in 1837, and 
their senior members deported to Oman. Three years later, 
in 1840, Sayyid Said moved his capital from Muscat to 
Zanzibar. 


Now Zanzibar was more than the commercial centre 
of East Africa, it was the seat of a powerful Arab state. 
In his wake Sayyid Said brought many Arab immigrants 
to Zanzibar, certainly many more than had previously 
settled there. In no time at all they created a wholly new 
society, based on a colonial plantation economy, in which 
they were the masters and Africans were the slaves. The 
staple product of this economy was cloves. Cloves were 
only introduced in about 1818, probably from the Mascarene 
Islands, but they were perfectly suited to conditions in 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Yet their cultivation was limited 
until Sayyid Said demanded that his Arab subjects grow 
them more extensively than any other crop. By the end 
of his reign cloves ranked behind only ivory and slaves 
in exports. Cloves are not a difficult crop to grow on the 
islands, but they thrive so successfully that they are 
harvested twice a year. Similarly, coconut palms, which 
are valued for their copra, do not require much care after 
they are planted, but they produce their fruit four times 
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ear. So a lot of labour was required to work the new 
each tions on Zanzibar and Pemba. As the indigenous 
lay iation of the two islands avoided working for the 
por is the latter began to import large numbers of slaves 
Eenan their plantations. Throughout the nineteenth 
to ury well over half the population of the two islands 
a ich was probably several hundred thousand people) 
ere slaves. And like any slave labour plantation economy 
there was a constant demand for new hands. 


sayyid Said also spearheaded the Arab invasion of East 
Africa. Even before his final decision to settle in Zanzibar 
d sent a large caravan up-country to Unyamwezi after 
d slaves. Finally, Sayyid Said encouraged more 
Asian merchants to settle in East Africa because he wanted 
to make use of their commercial skills and capital in the 
expansion of his own enterprises. Asian traders became 
the economic backbone of the entire Zanzibar system 
fnancing virtually all the caravans which left the coast 
for the interior on credit which they alone could afford to 
give, and controlling the export-import trade. From this 
owerful economic base the Omani rulers of Zanzibar were 
able to exploit East Africa much more effectively than ever 
| before. We have seen how the creation of a plantation 
economy on the islands was one major factor in increasing 
the demand for slaves from East Africa. There is no evidence. 
of similar developments in Asia at this time, yet there was 
clearly a great increase in the number of slaves being 
exported across the India Ocean to the countries bordering 
on the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that this trade was able to grow not because 
there was an increased demand, but because there was now 
a more efficiently organized state in East Africa which 
had an active interest in promoting this trade. 

The effects of these two developments were soon reflected 
in the increasing numbers of slaves who were being 
brought to the coast for sale. From an estimated 10,000 in 
1811, one contemporary observer believed that there was a 
rise to perhaps 40,000 or 45,000 slaves being sold on the 
Zanzibar market in 1839. One modern historian has 
suggested that from 50,000 to 70,000 slaves annually were 
reaching the coast in the ’sixties. These are only intelligent 
guesses, because we do not possess official Omani records 
of the slave trade, but the famous explorer Richard Burton 
has preserved those from the Custom House of Kilwa 
Kivinje during the period 1862-1867. These show that a 
total of 97,203 slaves were exported legally from Kilwa 
in these years, with a rise from 18,500 in 1862 to about 
22,000 in 1866-1867. There can be no doubt that several 
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thousand more were smuggled away from Kilwa to avoid 
paying taxes to the Sultan’s treasury. These unique official 
figures only too vividly support the estimates which we 
have already noted. 

It should be clear, then, that when the export trade in 
slaves from East Africa became illegal in 1873, the trade 
was actually at its height. The Anglo-Zanzibar Treaty of 
1873, which was the culmination of a half-century of British 
diplomatic efforts to stifle the East African slave trade from 
the sea, completely prohibited the export of slaves from 
the mainland and called for the immediate closure of all 
slave-markets in the Sultan’s jurisdiction. Britain’s motives 
in spearheading the campaign to eradicate the East African 
slave trade were, as in West Africa, mixed. On the one 
hand, it was a logical extension of the humanitarian effort 
to combat the Atlantic slave trade. On the other hand, it 
reflected the increasingly aggressive role of both British 
capital and British imperialism in the Indian Ocean. As 
for the Sultan of Zanzibar, Bargash ibn Said, his reasons 
for agreeing to a treaty which clearly was damaging to 
his economic interests were that he owed his position to 
British support and was threatened with a British naval 
blockade if he did not sign. 


Quite naturally, all kinds of attempts to evade the 
abolition were made by the slave traders. Slaves were 
driven overland from Kilwa to the coast opposite Zanzibar 
and smuggled across in canoes and small boats to the 
islands. In 1876, at British insistence, Sayyid Bargash issued 
two proclamations which prohibited both this sort of traffic 
and the bringing of slaves to the coast from the interior. 
A direct attack on the organization of the trade at Kilwa 
Kivinje brought about the collapse of the most important 
slaving market on the East African coast. By about 1880 
the slave trade from the East African dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar was virtually ended. In almost no time 
at all the prosperity of these coastal towns was restored 
by the substitution of legitimate items of trade for slaves. 
Ivory continued to be an important export, and its value 
actually increased in the late 1870s. But ivory was now 
surpassed in importance by both cloves and rubber, this 
last now becoming the most important East African export. 
A profitable trade also arose in gum-copal and sesamum, 
two other coastal products which had previously been 
neglected in favour of the slave trade. So long as the 
status of slavery itself remained legal, however, there was 
an incentive to bring slaves to the coast, where they could 
be bought by wealthy plantation owners. And although 
slavery was abolished on Zanzibar and Pemba in 1897, it 
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sted on the coast until 1907 in Kenya and until the 


pers! ning of the British mandate in Tanganyika, in 1919. 


pegiD 
The Slave Trade in East Africa: Internal Factors 


9 far we have been looking at forces operating outside 
fast Africa, and at foreign forces operating on the coast of 
East Africa, because it is to these foreign elements that 
2 must look for the root cause of the slave trade, Without 
their demand for slaves, there simply would not have been 
the phenomenon which we know as the East African slave 
trade. Here is where the main responsibility for the slave 
trade in East Africa rests. It was the work of various 
foreign exploitative elements, not, as Marsh and Kingsnorth 


would have us believe, something which grew out of a 


means “ : : 
yictimizing their fellow Africans for this trade was a 


direct response to external economic inducements. In order 
to understand how this factor operated, and why still other 
outside forces were necessary for bringing about the 
abolition of the slave trade, we must turn away from these 
foreign elements and to an examination of the East African 
scene itself. 

It is now an accepted fact among serious historians of 
East Africa that long distance trade routes between the 
interior and the coast were established exclusively through 
African initiative. In other words, trade routes were forged 
by Africans from the interior going to the coast, not by 
Arabs, or even Swahili, setting off from the coast into the 
unknown, hostile interior. Swahili traders only began to 
forsake the security of the coast in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and they travelled along well estab- 
lished routes which had been developed decades before. 
Only after the nineteenth century was under way did Arab 
traders dare follow their lead. 

How did these long distance trade routes come to be 
formed and what was their significance for the East African 
slave trade? One of the earliest and most important peoples 
to engage seriously in trading beyond the borders of their 
own country were the Yao of northern Mozambique. Yao- 
land was a productive region and there was probably much 
local trade being carried on from village to village in the 
old days. Perhaps the most important items of this regional 
trade were iron tools, especially hoes, which are so import- 
ant to all agriculturalists. In many, if not most, African 
societies, however, the skill of smelting iron from the ore 
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and of forging tools from the iron was the special business 
of a particular group, or groups. Among the Yao this group 
were called the Cisi. More than any other Yao section, 
the Cisi blacksmiths travelled about Yaoland hawking their 
goods. Eventually they began to trade beyond Yaoland 
until they came into contact with people who traded with 
the coast. Soon the Yao were making this journey them. 
selves. 


At first the Yao traded only the usual products of their 
country to the coast — hoes, tobacco, and animal skins, But 
in response to the demands of the coastal traders they 
eventually moved onto the bigger, more valuable trade in 
ivory. The route from Yaoland to Kilwa seems to have 
been quite well established by the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. By the end of the century they were 
also carrying ivory down to the coast at Mozambique 
Island. (Routes to Ibo and Quelimane did not develop much 
until the heyday of the slave trade.) Some of their ivory 
was probably coming from Yaoland, but more of it seems 
to have been gained in trade with their Malawi neighbours 
to the south-west, and with the Bisa, who dominated long 
distance trade between Malawi country and the Eastern 
Lunda kingdom which was ruled by the Mwata Kazembe 
from his court in the Luapula River valley, in Zambia. The 
Yao, who were to become the most dedicated African slave 
traders in East Africa, thus had a long tradition of carrying 
ivory and other legitimate goods to the coast decades before 
the combined French and Arab demand for slaves began 
to come into play. 


The picture is rather more complicated along the great 
central Tanzanian route which extended from the coast 
opposite Zanzibar to Tabora. Here different branches 
eventually struck off north-west to Buganda. and Bunyoro, 
west to Ujiji and the eastern Congo, and south-west to 
north-eastern Zambia and Katanga. No single tribe domin- 
ated the central route at as early a date as the Yao 
commanded the southern routes. During the nineteenth 
century the Nyamwezi were overwhelmingly the greatest 
African long distance traders in this central region, but 
recent research suggests that they may not have begun 
visiting the coast until about 1800. Nevertheless, goods 
passed far inland along this route at least two decades 
earlier, for we know that Kabaka Kyabuga (c. 1763-1780) 
of Buganda is traditionally said to have received cups and 
saucers from the coast during his reign. These luxury 
items were being exchanged for ivory, which along this 
route remained more important than slaves right through 
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the nineteenth century. Whatever the reasons which finally 
ed the Nyamwezi to trek all the way to the coast with 
their ivory, here again it is clear that iron hoes played a 
yital role in building up the earliest long distance trade 
Jinks in central Tanzania. We might also note that an 
equally important item of this early trade in both the 
central and southern regions was salt. In both areas it drew 
eople to the coast; along the central route salt from 
Uvinza was traded eastwards into Unyamwezi and even 
into Ugogo, where an inferior quality of salt nevertheless 
acted as a stimulus for trade into Usagara. Another import- 
ant item in this internal trade was copper from Katanga. 
From these beginnings grew the great trade routes of East 


Africa. 


This situation contrasts sharply with West Africa, where 
from the very beginning it was the revolutionary presence 
on the coast of European merchants in strength and 
demanding slaves that gave rise to extensive long distance 
trade links, oriented coastwards, in the forest region. In 
West Africa these routes were driven inland from the coast 
by Africans who were primarily seeking slaves. Slaves 
dominated the West African trade from the first. In East 
Africa neither of these conditions was matched. The slave 
trade must be seen in the context of earlier, well established, 
and very profitable long distance trade which was based 
overwhelmingly on ivory. This is particularly important 
to remember for the southern region, which was always 
the main reservoir for the East African slave trade. If we 
are to understand the response of the Yao trading chiefs 
to the novel demand for slaves, for example, we must see 
it in the light of their accumulated economic experience. 
If we are to understand the effects which the slave trade 
had on these earlier trading societies, we must have some 
idea of the effect which the long distance trade in ivory 
had already had upon them. These are not easy questions 
to answer. But we must ask them if we are to approach 
some semblance of reality when evaluating the East 
African slave trade. 


Unfortunately, we know very little indeed about the 
history of the Yao and the Nyamwezi in the interior before 
the second half of the nineteenth century, when European 
explorers began to travel through their country and when 
the slave trade was already in full swing. Indeed, all the 
great Yao chiefs of that period were the first of their lines, 
So that we have no idea who their counterparts were in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Still, I think 
hat we can legitimately draw some tentative, general 
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conclusions about the effect which the long distance trade 
in ivory had upon the Yao and similar trading peoples 
before slaves became an article of consideration. 


In the first place, regular long distance trading requires 
a certain amount of central organization. In the case of 
ivory it demands either the hunting of elephants within 
your own country, or trading for the tusks with people who 
specialize in hunting. Both require organizing large parties 
of individuals, for the hunting of elephants is serious 
business and it can take many months before a significant 
number of tusks have been gathered. Even if you are only 
trading for ivory, you must have enough men to carry the 
tusks back to your own country before setting off to the 
coast. It may be necessary to make several such hunting 
and trading expeditions before enough ivory has been 
accumulated to make the long trip to the coast, often 
through the territory of hostile people, worth all the effort, 
The people who probably took the lead in organizing these 
big operations were the traditional leaders in the society. 
In the case of the Yao these were men who were the leaders 
of matrilineal kinship groupings. The influence of a head- 
man depended on the number of kinsmen who recognized 


his authority. But those who had the initiative and ability — 


were probably able to take the lead in organizing their — 
followers more effectively for the ivory trade. Over a — 
number of years certain headmen probably gained 
recognition for their success in trading and may have been 
looked up to by other headmen in the general vicinity. 
Moving from strength to strength, we can see how leaders 
in different areas may have emerged as a completely new 
class of trading chiefs, with considerably more than 
traditional political authority, based upon their fame and 
accumulated wealth as ivory traders. In these circum- 
stances, I would suggest that the process of social differenti- 
ation into meaningful classes, which in West Africa 
Dr. Walter Rodney (see West Africa and the Atlantic Slave- 
Trade, Historical Association of Tanzania Paper No. 2, 
Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1967) traces to the 
effects of the Atlantic slave trade, was already taking place 
in certain societies in East Africa as a result of the long 
distance trade in ivory. 


It must not be imagined, however, that only the Yao were 
affected by such changes. Many other societies were a vital 
part of the whole process of long distance trade in that 
they hunted elephants and supplied ivory to the people 
who actually carried it to the coast. Nearer the coast, the — 
Makua hunted elephants locally and traded the ivory — 
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to the Portuguese and Swahili. In societies where 
there were chiefs, it was they who controlled this business. 
Among the Malawi and the Bisa, one tusk of every elephant 
illed in a particular chiefdom belonged to that chief. In 
Usagara the chief seems to have had even greater control 
over the disposal of ivory. This pattern was true for many 
other societies. On the western and north-western shores 
of Lake Malawi there are two other examples of the 
changes which were taking place as a result of the ivory 
trade. Both Tumbuka and Ngonde traditions mention the 
opening of new trade routes across the lake towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the case of the Tumbuka, 
4 small group of Swahili ivory traders is said to have 
radually established themselves as the ruling dynasty of 
w kingdom, called Nkamanga, as a result of their 
sful exploitation of the local sources of ivory, which 
seems not to have been especially valued before their 
arrival. The Ngonde already were organized in a kingdom 
and had a limited trade in ivory to the north, but the 
greatly increased pace of the trade across the new lake 
route drew the king out from his traditional religious 
seclusion and led to his becoming a secular, ivory trading 
ruler of the Ngonde for the first time in their history. 
Similar developments were taking place in central and 
western Tanzania among the Kimbu and Nyamwezi. 


directly 
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In such a vast system of exchange, where there was 
already a certain concentration of economic wealth and 
political power in the hands of the elitist elements in many 
societies, it should be clear that the slave trade did not 
by itself bring about a radical division within these 
societies, but rather aggravated the situation. Indeed, we 
must always remember that nowhere in East Africa did 
the slave trade replace the ivory trade. Only rarely where 
the ivory trade was already an important factor in East 
Africa did slave trading become more important. The key 
point to recognize is that by its very nature the slave trade 
subverted people’s moral values and enticed those who 
were unscrupulous enough to exploit their fellow men for 
the sake of personal enrichment. 


Right from the beginning, most of the slaves in East 
Africa came from the southern interior and were brought 
to the coast between Kilwa and Mozambique Island. 
Initially, these slaves generally were from the coastal 
hinterland, people like the Makua, Makonde, Ndonde, and 
Ngindo; but by the beginning of the nineteenth century, Yao 
and even some Malawi slaves were becoming increasingly 
common at Mozambique and Kilwa, as were Nyamwezi 
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to the north. The earliest accounts of the African side of 
the trade indicate that slaves were prisoners of war. A 
classic case of politically motivated warfare throwing vast 
numbers of slaves onto the market is seen in the turmoil] 
which erupted in Shambalai after the death in 1869 of the 
great king, Kimweri-za-Nyumbai. But not only were they 
the by-products of traditional warfare, they were also the 
cause of a new sort of warfare which was geared specific. 
ally to the seizure of'slaves for sale at the coast. This sort 
of activity was greatly encouraged by the introduction of 
firearms. A chief whose people were armed with muskets 
which they had learned how to use properly was in a very 
good position to dominate his neighbours politically and to 
raid them successfully whenever he needed slaves for 
trading to the coast. In the late 1830s the acquisition of 
guns from Arab traders had enabled the Sangu to rise 
to power in south-central Tanzania and to carry out 
extensive slave raids against all the peoples around them. 
Another striking example of the revolutionary power of 
firearms is the case of the Zigua. Previous to about 1840 
these people were wedged between the Sambaa and the 
Doe, who then dominated the plains north of the Uluguru 
Mountains. But armed with muskets by Arab slave traders 
from Winde and Sadani (on the coast north of Bagamoyo) 
for the sole purpose of supplying them with slaves, the Zigua 
chiefs devastated the Doe and took over most of their plains 
for themselves. Guns were also a key factor in the great 
expansion of the Yao into Malawi and Tanzania after 
about 1860. Technical military superiority was similarly 
the key to a good deal of the success which the Arabs had 
in East Africa and is the basic reason why the colonial 
powers were finally able to set themselves up as rulers 
over nearly all the people of Africa. 


Another important revolution in military weaponry and 
techniques in East Africa was caused by the invasion of 
the Ngoni from southern Africa. With their highly 
organized military regiments, their short stabbing spears 
and big shields, and their relentless attacks, they were 
usually able to defeat any African society which was less 
well organized, even if it possessed firearms. The Ngoni 
were geared to war. Many people rushed to imitate the 
Ngoni, or saw that their very survival depended upon such 
action. Mirambo of the Nyamwezi, Nyungu-ya-Mawe of 
the Kimbu, and Mkwawa of the Hehe were the three most 
important chiefs to do so. Each drew upon Ngoni military 
techniques, as well as making full use of guns; each traded 
extensively in ivory and rather less in slaves; and each 
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cumulated large numbers of domestic slaves on the way 
puilding up very personal empires. On a smaller scale, 


t0 merous renegade bands of Ngoni imitators terrorized 
much of southern Tanzania and northern Mozambique. 


It must not be imagined, however, that slave raiding was 
limited to inter-tribal warfare; it also disrupted many 
societies by promoting damaging internecine struggles. A 
vivid case is that of the Makua of Mozambique. Arab 
glavers on the coast actively stirred up trouble between 
different chiefs, each of whom was anxious to be the most 
owerful in his area, and then waited for the victor to 
sell them the captives taken in the fighting. It was no 
concern of the slaver who won the battle; so long as he 
got his cargo of slaves he was satisfied. Among the Chagga 
of Kilimanjaro there was less disruption of society, but 
the chiefs were just as eager to enrich themselves at the 
expense of their rivals by raiding for slaves into the 
neighbouring chiefdoms. A few Chagga chiefs are 
remembered as having sold their own people. 


Although direct slave raiding was always the most 
important method of procuring slaves in East Africa, there 
were others which were even more damaging to society. 
Chief among these was the distortion of traditional legal 
procedures, criminal liability, and the resulting punishments 
which were the responsibility of tribal authorities to 
administer for the benefit of the whole society. In normal 
circumstances there were few crimes which inevitably led 
to enslavement. Usually some sort of compensation was paid 
to the aggrieved party, with more serious offences perhaps 
calling for the death of the criminal. Witchcraft accusations 
generally acted as a means of social control, and the guilty 
party alone was accountable for his anti-social behaviour. 
But the growing demands of the slave trade led many 
chiefs to exploit these traditional practices so that they 
would have more slaves to trade to the coast, even if they 
were their own people. The clearest contemporary state- 
ment of this situation was made by Burton in 1860: “As 
detrimental to the public interests as the border wars is 
the intestine confusion caused by the slave trade. It 
perpetuates the vile belief in Uchawi, or black magic: 
when captives are in demand, the criminal’s relations are 
sold into slavery. It affords a scope for the tyranny of a 
_ Chief, who, if powerful enough, will enrich himself by 

vending his subjects in wholesale and retail.” 


This sort of perversion was occurring among the Yao 
as early as 1822, when the Bishop of Mozambique noted that 
among them are some crimes which, although committed 
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by only one individual, the onus falls upon his entire 
family, and the most remote relatives; thus it is not rare 
to see the father, mother, sons, daughters, nephews, etc., 
being sold in the same fair.” A Bisa named Kibuli bin 
Mchubiri, who was seized in an Ngoni raid and eventually 
sold to the coast, where he became a Muslim and took the 
name Rashid bin Hasani, describes similar practices among 
his own people during the late nineteenth century. A man 
convicted by ordeal of black magic was tortured until he 
named his associates, all of whom were then sold as slaves 
to the Yao. “All his relatives, his whole clan, even if it 
were sixty people, were seized and sold as slaves.” The 
same was often true for other people who were involved 
in the slave trade. 


As a result of wars and slave raids it was not always 
possible to grow enough food for all the people. Famine 
increasingly became a problem. People were often so badly 
off that they sold themselves, or their children, into slavery 
as a way of keeping themselves and their families alive. 
Some were reduced to kidnapping other people. In many 
areas, especially near the coast, it was not safe to wander 
about alone, or even to remain alone at home. In these 
situations all sense of tribal solidarity had completely 
collapsed; each man was necessarily out for himself. To a 
large extent, however, both these more desperate methods 
of getting slaves from Africans themselves reflected the 
uncertainties which were created in society by the more 
important methods of warfare and legal trickery. The 
overwhelming internal responsibility for African partici- 
pation in the slave trade must therefore rest not with the 
mass of Africans, but with the African chiefs and their 


cohorts. 


Up to now we have been looking at only two of the 
major long distance trade routes in East Africa. A. third 
route connected Mombasa with the Kenya Highlands. It 
was dominated by the Kamba, who inhabit the dry plains 
between the coast and the Highlands. Like the Yao and 
the Nyamwezi, the Kamba were outstanding ivory traders 
throughout the nineteenth century. Although they 
occasionally sold captives taken in cattle raids on the 
Kikuyu and Masai, they never became slave traders in 
any meaningful sense. They were more interested in cattle 
than in slaves. Women and children whom they seized in 
the course of these cattle raids usually became the wives 
and children of the Kamba. The reason for this cohesion 
within Kamba society, despite the demands for slaves at 
the coast, was that the Kamba were a stateless society. 
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y had no chiefs. Both political authority and trading 
e based on a system of democratic, corporate age- 
ades. Within these age-grades there were outstanding 
dividuals, but there was no scope for them to exploit 
position as there was in societies with more clearly 
defined hierarchies. This egalitarian tradition was wide- 

read among many different societies of Kenya. Both the 
Picuyu and Masai, with whom the Kamba did a lot 
# business, were organized in a similar way. They did not 
ieade in slaves. The Swahili traders who eventually came 
to travel this route to the interior never met with much 
uccess in dealing for slaves among these people, although 
it was always possible to trade for ivory. It was not until 
Racy came into contact with the Luyia kingdom of Wanga 
that they found a situation which could be exploited for 
the slave trade. They were willing to help anyone who 
could supply them with slaves. The Wanga ruler, Nabongo 
Shiundu (c. 1841-1882), was eager to find allies against his 
enemies and to build up his area of domination. It was a 
natural alliance. : 


qhe 
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Nevertheless, while a valid distinction may be made in 
East Africa between the response to the slave trade of 
chiefdoms, on the one hand, and of stateless societies, on 
the other, there are several very interesting examples which 
do not fit neatly into this general pattern. Although the 
Gogo were a stateless society, in which no group or clan 
politically dominated the others, there were religious 
leaders, called watemi, who exercised spiritual powers 
within definite geographical areas. As trading caravans 
between Unyamwezi and the coast passed through their 
country more frequently, these purely ritual authorities 
began to assume secular powers by charging heavy transit 
taxes, called hongo, for each caravan. All the European 
travellers in Ugogo considered these men to be chiefs, or 
sultans. The Gogo watemi traded much ivory to the 
caravans, often in return for slaves from the interior. It 
would seem that these slaves probably became integrated 
into Gogo society and enabled the Gogo to produce enough 
surplus food to sell to the passing caravans. The few slaves 
who were sold by the Gogo were done so in times of 
famine, or as a result of conviction for witchcraft. The 
Profitability of the role which the Gogo watemi, had 
assumed in the caravan trade (i.e., the levying of hongo) 
argued against their distorting legal practices to produce 
slaves from within Gogo society. That the watemi did not 
develop into a distinct ruling class over the Gogo people 
reflects the essential harmony within the society. 
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Another important example of slave accumulating 
societies are the Ngoni states. The Ngoni were primarily 
interested in increasing their numbers, and they did this 
by raiding all around. Much of the chaos from north. 
eastern Zambia right up to the Kilwa coast was caused 
by these Ngoni raids. The depopulation of the Kilwa 
hinterland, for instance, was more directly linked to Ngoni 
raiding than to the slave trade. Most captives were com. 
pletely integrated into Ngoni society and were able to 
rise to positions of the greatest importance. At the same 
time, it is a mistake to think that the Ngoni never sold 
slaves to the coast. Under certain circumstances — perhaps 
the sudden acquisition of too many slaves to become 
members of Ngoni society, or the decision of a chief that 
slave trading was in itself a pretty profitable business — 
the Ngoni did sell slaves. One such Ngoni chief was Chikuse, 
who ruled the Maseko Ngoni at the south-west tip of Lake 
Malawi in the late nineteenth century. We have already 
seen how the great chiefs of the Nyamwezi, Kimbu, and 
Hehe became large slave holders; and to these may be 
added all the important Yao chiefs. 


A more striking case of the importance of social 
integration and harmony is that of the interlacustrine 
kingdoms of Rwanda, Burundi, and Ankole. In each of 
these states there was a sharp division between the pastoral 
ruling caste and their agricultural clients, or serfs. In 
Ankole, there were also a small number of captive slaves. 
Yet despite the great social, political, and economic superi- 
ority enjoyed by the ruling caste, and the supreme authority 
of the king, there was virtually no slave trading done by 
these states. This was because the systems were established 
in such a way (in favour of the upper castes) as to make 
it unprofitable for the rulers to upset the social order by 
selling off the serfs. These kingdoms engaged in many 
wars against their neighbours and each other, but they 
were really only interested in stealing cattle for building 
up their herds. To the north, in Bunyoro, slaves again were 
not a major item of trade, both iron hoes and ivory being 
of far greater importance. The only interlacustrine king 
who was much involved with the slave trade was the 
Kabaka of Buganda, but these slaves were almost 
exclusively captured in raids on Buganda’s weaker neigh- 
bours. Even here, however, slaves were probably incidental 
to the Kabaka’s trade in ivory, which was also acquired 
through raiding. 


What the Kabaka of Buganda was doing was by no 
means unique. The senseless internal disruption of society 
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which we looked at earlier inevitably led to chaos. To 
continue slave trading in this way was folly. Eventually 
most important slave trading rulers in East Africa stopped 
doing this on a large scale and concentrated on getting 
their slaves by raiding other people, or at least other 
chiefdoms in their own tribal group. This was really a 
rationalization of the slave trade, a method whereby a 
chief could still make his profit and at the same time 
maintain the unity of his own political unit. That this 
transition was being made is shown in the changing 
relations between the two greatest Yao slave trading chief- 
doms, those of Mataka and Makanjila. Although they both 
belonged to the Amasaninga section of the Yao, there was 
a bitter rivalry between the first two chiefs of these lines. 
At the height of the feud, Makanjila II was killed and 
decapitated by a raiding party of Mataka’s warriors. But 
in 1878 the quarrel was settled and a pact of blood brother- 
hood was made between Mataka II and Makanjila III. 
“Then Che Mataka said,” so Yao tradition tells us, “ ‘My 
dear friend Che Makanjila, I had nothing to do with the war 
party which murdered your uncle, nothing at all. It was 
that thieving Mchisi, Mlamilo Katuli of Lichinga, who 
involved me in it. Well, what do you say, shall we attack 
him together in brotherly fashion, seeing that we are of 
one blood, both Amasaninga?’” Burton wrote of the Sangu 
that they never sold their own people, only those whom 
they captured from their neighbours. The same was true 
for the powerful Bemba kingdom in Zambia, which had 
beaten off the Ngoni and was one of the most important 
slave trading states in East Central Africa. So it was for 
others. Each chief now worked to protect his own people. 
Where there were large tribes divided into many small- 
scale chiefdoms one still found members of that broader 
group, but with different political allegiances, enslaving 
each other. In societies which were organized into one big 
kingdom, slaves normally were seized from entirely 
different societies. The only people who continued to take 
part in the chaotic, self destroying slave trade were those 
weaker, decentralized societies who were continually being 
attacked on all sides by their stronger neighbours. 


So long as there was a big demand on the coast for 
slaves, it was fairly important to treat slaves reasonably 
well on the march down from the interior. This does not 
mean that slaves were treated especially well. Adults were 
usually fastened to each other by means of the infamous 
heavy wooden slave sticks (Swahili: kongwa; Yao: likongwa, 
likoli), or by metal collars and chains, Children were 
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normally tied together with rope. Most of the heavy labour 
of carrying ivory to the coast was done by voluntary 
porters, however, as it was extremely important for the 
social standing of Yao, Bisa, and Nyamwezi men to have 
travelled beyond their own lands, especially to the coast, 
There was also no profit in killing a slave before he could 
be sold. This attitude towards slaves was generally that 
of all caravan leaders in East Africa, certainly up to the 
abolition of the export trade. 


Paradoxically, though, the choking off of the export 
trade in the late 1870s led to greater brutality in the caravan 
trade. Stopping the trade at the coast did not stop it in 
the interior. People continued to raid each other for slaves, 
More of these captives were probably kept as domestic 
slaves now, as a source of political strength for the chiefs 
and their henchmen. But many continued to be sold to 
caravans bound for the coast, as the resulting cheapness 
of slave labour led caravan leaders to use slaves rather 
than costlier free porters for carrying their ivory, which 
now regained whatever economic priority it had lost during 
the century to slaves. This was true particularly along the 
central route, where slaves had never been as important 
as ivory. For a variety of reasons, including Portuguese 
weakness below Cape Delgado, slaves continued to be 
relatively more important in the south. 


It should be clear by now that the old stereotyped idea 
that most slaves were seized by marauding bands of Arab 
and Swahili traders is just another one of the myths which 
have grown up around the East African slave trade. But we 
must not make a mistake by underestimating the role which 
these individuals played in this business. In the southern 
interior Arab and Swahili traders could be found con- 
centrated at the towns of all the leading trading chiefs 
of the Makua and the Yao. Mwalia’s, in Meto Makua 
country, Mataka’s (Mwembe), Makanjila’s, and Mponda’s, 
at the southern tip of Lake Malawi, were especially 
important in this respect. Neverthless, although some Arabs 
and Swahili accompanied the Yao and Makua on their raids, 
they generally stayed in the big towns, as clients of the 
chiefs. At the Mwata Kazembe’s court, however, they 
eventually became a dominant element in the Eastern 
Lunda state, although they were not powerful enough to 
set themselves up independently in the Luapula Valley. 
But they took an even more active role elsewhere. In 
Unyamwezi and Ujjiji, they established themselves as 
independent economic and political powers, in direct 
competition with the local Africans. Other centres of 
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direct control were at Kota Kota, on the western shore 
of Lake Malawi, and farther to the north on that coast, 
where Mlozi directly controlled much of Ungonde. In each 
of these regions Arabs and Swahili took charge of much 
of the raiding by which their slaves were captured. 
Furthermore, the penetration of Arab and Swahili traders 
into north-western Kenya and beyond Lake Tanganyika 
into the eastern Congo also gave rise to a new outburst 
of warfare and violence. This was most noticeable in the 
Congo, where the Arabs and Swahili totally devastated 
the countryside, killing and seizing hundreds of people in 
order to make them supply the ivory which was being 
sought. Henry Stanley, the explorer, remarked of the 
eastern Congo in 1889 that “Slave-raiding becomes innocence 
when compared with ivory-raiding”. 


The horrors of the slave trade were consequently most 
quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Most of the European accounts of the slave trade 

] rice period, so there are many 
vivid descriptions of what men saw then. Wherever a raid 
on a village took place there was death and destruction. 
Many more people died defending their homes and families, 
or as a result of the starvation and disease which usually 
followed such violence, than were ever actually enslaved, 
let alone sold at the coast. As noted by Augustine Ambali, 
a Zaramo freed slave who eventually was ordained as a 
priest of the Church of England, “in those days all over 
Africa there was terrible trouble for all black men; war 
everywhere and raiding, and no peace at all”. The inhuman 
disregard for life on the long march to the coast during 
these later years was recorded time and time again, Earlier 
in the century, however, before the closing of the Zanzibar 
slave market, slaves had to face the grim ordeal of the 
cramped passage from the coast to the island aboard Arab 
and Swahili dhows. Only a limited supply of very 
inadequate food was taken on board ship; if the winds 
failed temporarily the slaves wasted away in the filthy 
holds of the dhows. Conditions became much worse on 
the long passage to the Persian Gulf. In the slave market 
itself people were inspected as if they were animals: 
stripped naked, prodded, and poked in the most degrading 
fashion. Families which were lucky enough to reach the 
coast as a unit were split up without any consideration. 


Violence, physical suffering, and untimely death, un- 
necessary and widespread as they were during the slave 
trade, were neither new nor unbearable to the mass of. ° 
Africans. The greatest tragedy of the slave trade was a 
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life of separation from one’s family, the degradation of 
slavery itself, the loss of freedom. The missionary W. P. 
Johnson made these telling remarks on this basic tragedy: 
«if a slave comes anywhere near his old country, he 
will often make a sort of proclamation, generally in the 
evening, shouting as loud as he can to be heard all round: 
‘I am the son of so-and-so, the nephew of so-and-so; does 
anybody know any of my kindred?’ .... When a slave 
is released he will always, if he can, go back to his kindred, 
and then and not until then, he will feel at his liberty.” 
Even more revealing is the problem Johnson encountered 
when he pressed Africans on this point. “In my continual 
endeavours to translate,” he wrote, “I have often tried to 
get a rendering for giving a man his freedom, and there 
seemed to be a great difficulty, but as I grew impatient I 
began to realize that the natives were getting impatient 
too at my questions. ‘What is this you are asking about?’ 
they said in effect. ‘How can an Arab or a white man who 
has taken a man away from his home give him his freedom? 
The only people who can give him his freedom are his own 
kindred, if they come to redeem him.’” 


The peculiar violent pressures of the nineteenth century 
on East African society were in many respects a crucible 
for those of the period of colonial rule which followed. 
For although it was the imposition of effective colonial 
rule which put an end to the horrors of the slave trade, 
new outrages were perpetrated against the African masses 
during the colonial period, again often with the collabor- 
ation of self-seeking individuals within African society. 
The achievement of national independence is only one 
step in the liberation of Africa from foreign exploitation. 
The most striking example of this fundamental truth is 
the situation, deriving from the legacy of the slave trade 
and the period of colonial rule, under which Zanzibar 
was granted independence in December 1963. The answer 
to this unjust situation was the revolution off Februar 
1964 by which the people of Zanzibar finally regai el 
lost freedom. 


ERRATUM 
Line 36. “February” should read “January”. 
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